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For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 
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If music is important to you... 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
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Beatrix Lehmann and Hugh Griffith as General St. Pé and his wife give 

“ brilliant performances in Peter Hall’s splendid production of Anouilh’s play, 
The Waltz of in the translation by Lucienne Hill. Settings are by Paul Mayo, costumes by 
” Michael Ellis and music composed by John Hotchkis. “The Waltz of the 

the Toreadors Toreadors,”’ an outstanding success at the Arts, has now transferred to the 
Criterion Theatre. (Picture by Houston Rogers) 

















FREE GIFT FOR YOU * 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
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MAY: THEATRE PROGRAMME, 
edited by J. C. Trewin. Witty book 
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JULY: SHERIDAN, by Lewis Gibbs. 
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playwright. Illustrated. Published at 
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* For every member you enrol you 
receive a free copy of any past 
selection in stock. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
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till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


“I have found the books at all times to be 
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hundreds) from Miss M. KENNAN, Liverpool. 
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I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s, 9d. for six months’ 


Delete whichever does not apply 
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By J. Clifford Turner. 

2nd Edition. 20s. net. 

‘* Mr. Turner’s aim has been to 
provide a much-needed, up-to-date 
and practical book for students 
Undoubtedly, the full attainment 
of his aim reveals him as a 

clear thinker who communicates expert 
knowledge with both clarity and 
conviction.’’—Extract from the 
Foreword by Peggy Ashcroft. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Over the Footlights 


N the busy month ahead undoubtedly the 

most important happening will be the 
launching on 2nd April of the first season of 
The English Stage Company at the Royal 
Court Theatre, under the direction of George 
Devine. Recalling the great days of Harley 
Granville Barker at the same theatre, the 
policy has two main aspects: to stage and 
encourage new writing in the theatre, and 
to present the plays in true repertory. In 
the opening season, five out of six plays 
are by English writers and the sixth by an 
American. Of these, three are by new 
dramatists and none have been seen in Lon- 
don. The public will be able to see several 
plays in a week, and actors will keep their 
work constantly fresh by appearing in dif- 
ferent réles. This is, of course, an ideal, 
long accepted in the classical theatre, but 
there has been no serious long-term attempt 
in England to sustain it with modern plays 
since Granville Barker. 

The opening play of the season will be 
The Mulberry Bush by Angus Wilson. An 
earlier version of this play was seen at the 
Bristol Old Vic, but Mr. Wilson has com- 
pletely rewritten the play for the English 
Stage Company’s opening which will be 
directed by George Devine, with Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Rachel Kempson, Agnes 
Lauchlan and Helena Hughes in the cast. 

On 9th April the Company will present 
Arthur Miller's The Crucible. This play, 
which has been staged throughout Europe, 
had a long and successful run in New York, 
and is the story of the Salem witch hunts. 
Michael Gwynn, Rosalie Crutchley and 
Mary Ure are the stars. 


These two plays will be followed by 
Ronald Duncan’s play cycle Don Juan and 
The Death of Satan; Cards of Identity, a 
new play by Nigel Dennis, and The Good 
Woman of Setzuan by Bertolt Brecht. 

Another new management, under Mark 
Marvin, will have its debut when The Good 
Sailor, directed by Frith Banbury, comes to 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 4th April. This 
drama about the British Navy in the 18th 
century is by Louis Coxe and Robert H. 
Chapman, and based on the “ Billie Budd” 
novel by Herman Melville. The all-male 
cast of 26 includes Andre Morell, Leo 
McKern, Kynaston Reeves and a new 
young actor, Philip Bond, from the Dundee 
Repertory Company. 

Other important productions during April 
are Troilus and Cressida at the Old Vic (3rd 
April); The Power and the Glory by Gra- 
ham Greene, the second play of the Peter 
Brook Season, at the Phoenix (5th April), 
and The Chalk Garden, with Peggy Ashcroft 
and Edith Evans, Haymarket (1lth April). 

Looking ahead, interesting productions 
scheduled for West End production include 
Free Exchange a farce by Georges Feydeau, 
starring Alec Guinness and Irene Worth; 
Man Alive, a new farce by John Dighton 
(author of The Happiest Days of Your Life), 
with Robertson Hare and Brian Reece, and 
Gigi, the Anita Loos adaptation of the 
Colette novel in which Leslie Caron makes 
her debut. Peter Hall will direct. 

Plays produced too late for review this 
month include A_ Likely Tale, Gerald 
Savory’s new comedy at the Globe; and 
One Bright Day at the Apollo, F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Sally Ann Howes in Summer Song. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“ Othello "—Old Vic, 
February 

‘““Lead Me Gently '’’—New 
February. 

“The Rivals "—Saville, 23rd February 

(See also pages 27-33) 

“The Waltz of the Toreadors ''—Arts, 
24th February. 

* Cranks ’"—St. Martin's, Ist March 

(See pages 24-25) 

“ Tabitha '"’"—Duchess, 8th March 

“The Good Soldier Schweik "—Duke of 
York's, 15th March 


2\st February, 22nd 


~ 


Lindsey, 2/st 











“ Othello ” (Old Vic) 

HE réles of Othello and lago are diffi- 

cult ones and few of us feel we have 
ever seen wholly satisfactory renderings of 
these parts. In the Moor the combination 
of soldier, lover and colour presents many 
problems, while Iago, a man steeped in evil 
for evil’s sake, and without apparently a 
capacity for reformation, must prove a 
stumbling block to the Christian outlook, 
even in these days when we talk so glibly 
of pathological states, 


Wendy 
Hiller 

gives one of 
the finest 
performances 
of her career 
as Emilia in 
the new Old 
Vic production 
of “Othello.” 


The Old Vic’s experiment in casting two 
of our leading young actors in both parts 
has proved tremendously popular and a 
stimulating experience. On balance we feel 
that Richard Burton scored more heavily, 
largely because of his interpretation of 
Iago, which grew in stature as a haunting 
study of amorality, in contrast to Neville’s 
spiv - like dabbling in evil which in the 
end seemed mere mischief. It is not so 
easy to award the palm on the Othellos. 
Perhaps one’s verdict must depend on 
individual conceptions of what the Moor 
should be both physically and psychologic- 
ally. But Neville had the power to move 
in the last moments of the play, in which 
Burton’s Iago was also magnificent, and as 


in Wendy Hiller we experienced the most 
moving Emilia we have yet seen, it is pro- 
bably the memory of this final scene that 
will remain with us. 

Rosemary Harris's Desdemona seemed to 
blossom more surely with Neville’s Othello, 
but her performance suffered from a sense 
of inadequacy in several of the vital scenes. 
Richard Wordsworth contributed an un- 
usually convincing rendering of Roderigo 
who emerged as a man who at least had the 
capacity to be in love with Desdemona. 

The production by Michael Benthall and 
Loudon Sainthill’s decor were always effec- 
tive. FS. 


“Lead Me Gently ” (New Lindsey) 

HIS new play by Marjorie Ralston Metz, 

which opened on 20th February, gave 
some account of the little-known sect called 
Shakers who, under the leadership of 
“Mother” Ann Lee, emigrated to New 
England in the 18th century and settled 
down in New York State to await the 
Second Appearing, under rules of celibacy 
and community ownership of goods and 
land. Attempts to establish a perfect society 
have never yet been successful and have 
usually been short-lived but they are always 
interesting. The flesh will rear its not 
unattractive head and social demoralisation 
straightway sets in. So it was with the 
Shakers; the forces of concupiscence in 
Youth and avarice in Eld rent the community 
to pieces. 

The production by Mr. Martin Landau 
was memorable for the religious meetings 
where, in an emotional atmosphere, members 
denounced other members by the method of 
humble confession, penitents sought to 
“shake” sin away from their fingers, and 
gesture enforced the rhythm of the hymns 
to work up mass hysteria. The dialogue 
was stiff without dignity and proved a 
handicap that experienced players were 
unable to surmount. The setting by Mr. 
Jefferson Strong, which recalled Jordans, 
gave the production a needed quality. The 
company was numerous. Miss Valerie 
Gaunt gave a moving study of a young girl 
torn two ways. Miss Nicolette Bernard’s 
performance as an elderess had quiet 
authority. Miss Peggy Thorpe-Bates was a 
rather flustered head of the community. 
Puritan style costumes helped both picture 
and story. H.G.M. 





Gwen Cherrell 
who last season was playing leading réles at the Old 
Vic, has just taken over the part of Lydia Languish 
in John Clements’s production of *‘The Rivals” at the 
Saville Theatre. (Portrait by David Sim) 


“ The Rivals ” (Saville) 


HERIDAN’S first comedy is really more 
shapely than “ The School for Scandal,” 
usually ranked as the finer play, and, as the 
work of a young man of 23, The Rivals 
must be almost without rival. The present 
production, the second of Mr. John 
Clements’ season of classical plays, opened 
on 23rd February and will continue to be 
performed until 26th May. It maintains 
the standard set by The Wild Duck. It 
is handsomely mounted in stylish screen sets 
by Mr. Peter Rice and the direction by Mr. 
William Chappell brings out all the points. 
There are no caricatures or empty shells 
among the characters; all are human. Mr. 
Clements leads with a crusty, crisp and fiery 
Sir Anthony Absolute, absolutely full of life. 
Mr. Laurence Harvey gives a fine perform- 
ance as his son, that adventurous officer 
who, without Gibbonian sacrifice, could 
“sigh as a lover and obey as a son,” his 
facial expression always supporting his 
speeches. As Miss Lydia Languish, Miss 
Kay Hammond underlined some of her 
words in a_ characteristic manner and 


altogether gave an amusing study without 


too much languor. Mrs. Malaprop is a cosy 
and rather lovable old bundle as played by 
Miss Athene Seyler—so very human that 
her “malapropisms” fall into place as a 
most likely trait. 


The sentimental affair of Faulkland and 
Julia, long considered a bore, now takes on 
life. By playing Faulkland as if he meant it, 
for all his jealous doubts and poetic airs 
are worth, Mr. Paul Daneman shows us a 
real character that we can laugh at, thus 
adding much to the evening’s enjoyment. 
Similarly, Miss Peggy Simpson’s §straight- 
forward handling of too-good-to-be-true 
Julia makes her a young woman of charm 
and character we are quite ready to believe 
in for the moment, and not just a repeater 
of sentimental phrases after Samuel 
Richardson. H.G.M. 


“The Waltz of the Toreadors” (471s) 

VERY new experience of Anouilh con- 

firms that among the moderns he has 
no equal for vitality and sense of theatre. 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, now happily 
transferred to the Criterion, though abound- 
ing in the author’s cynicism regarding love 


and marriage has nevertheless its touches 
of pathos, and embraces also many other 
facets of humanity’s inexplicable ideas and 
behaviour. 

The réle of General St. Pé is magnifi- 
cently played by Hugh Griffith, who brings 
out fully the man’s sensuousness and inade- 
quacy for life. Nor could we imagine a 
finer rendering of his dominating, frustrated 
wife than that of Beatrix Lehmann. Their 
scene together in Act II is one of the finest 
pieces of theatre now to be seen in London. 

Others in the cast who seemed well in 
character were Walter Hudd, whose gently 
philosophical Dr. Bonfant was a fine foil 
for Hugh Griffith’s ebullience, and Brenda 
Bruce, who managed to be convincing as 
the rather trying faithful “girl friend” 
who turns up after seventeen years to get 
her man. Trader Faulkner as Gaston, the 
General's secretary, later revealed as his son, 
was also outstanding. 

Once again Peter Hall directed with great 
insight, and the settings by Paul Mayo were 
atmospherically right and excellent for the 
small stage. F.S. 

(Continued on page 12) 

Successor to The Waltz of the Toreadors at the 
Arts Theatre is a musical version (recently on television) 
of Shakespeare's The Comedy of Errors, adapted by 
Lionel Harris and Robert McNab, with music by Julian 


Slade. The production opened on 29th March, too late 
for review 





Whispers from 


Bill Owen as Mack the Knife 


ILL OWEN accepted his part as Mack 
the Knife in The Threepenny Opera as 
something of a double challenge. In the 
first place, he is tired of being cast as 
Cockney comics—even though he knows 
that a groove of this nature is a comfort- 
able, money-making proposition in these 
days of rigid type casting. Secondly, the 
whole concept of Brechtian drama is still 
so novel in London’s West End, which is 
lagging its customary quarter of a century 
behind the times, that there is a feeling of 
adventure in appearing in one of his plays. 
Not that Mr. Owen consciously studied 
the abstract theories involved: like the 
shrewd, practical actor that he is, he was 
content to tackle his part as directed by Sam 
Wanamaker. And his wisdom has been 
proved by the polished, completely relaxed 
performance that has delighted packed 
houses at the Royal Court. He gives the 
effect of an actor who is making up his part 
as he goes along, showing the audience what 
fun it is to play at being somebody else— 


the Wings 


by Looker-on 


which is precisely what Brecht intended his 
actors to do. 

He considers Mack the Knife one of the 
most exciting réles he has ever played. 
Characterisation, he points out, is of special 
importance in The Threepenny Opera as 
there is so little story-line to the play. 
Every part, therefore, must be played with 
tremendous verve and colour, and all the 
opportunities for improvisation must be 
exploited. 

He has found that there is always some- 
thing new to do with his own part, and this 
gives his performance freshness and spon- 
taneity throughout the run. The play, by 
its very nature, calls for this elasticity in 
performance. When one of the curtains 
stuck, for instance, and all his efforts to 
draw it across had failed, he only had to 
exclaim, “What can you expect from a 
threepenny opera!” and the remark fell 
into place as a line in the play. And when 
a sore throat prevented him from singing, 
so that he was only able to speak the words 
of his songs, the audience accepted the fact 
quite cheerfully. 

When he was first asked to play the part 
he had some misgivings as to his suitability 
for it. Should not Mack, as certain critics 
suggested, be a suave, handsome scoundrel? 
Mr. Owen thought so for a time, but as re- 
hearsals wore on he realised that such an 
interpretation would throw the play off 
balance. A good-looking Mack would des- 
troy the whole atmosphere of fantasy that 
is essential both to the spirit of Brecht’s 
play and Kurt Weill’s music. The drama- 
tist's own conception of the character is 
summed up in his once saying that Peter 
Lorre was the ideal Mack the Knife. 

There have been other criticisms concern- 
ing the period in which this adaptation has 
been set. John Gay's original Beggar's 
Opera belonged to the eighteenth century, 
while the Brecht-Weill version was set in 
the 1920s, so why has this production been 
placed against an Edwardian background? 
Mr. Owen feels that this whole argument is 
irrelevant, since the piquant flavour of the 
writing, and the almost savage power of 
the satire, transcend time and place. He 
says that no-one taking part in the play 
could really consider it as a period piece, 
such is its imaginative impact. 

Besides being full of admiration for the 
work itself, he can speak nothing but praise 


(Continued on page 45) 








“The 
Threepenny 
Opera” 


at the 
Aldwych 


IRST presented at the 
Royal Court on 9th 
February, Bertolt Brecht 
and Kurt Weill’s “ The 
Threepenny Opera” 
scored a big hit and has 
now been transferred to 
the Aldwych Theatre. 
Brecht’s play, with music 
by Kurt Weill, is here 
given in an_ English 
adaptation by Marc 
Blitzstein. Sam Wana- 
maker produces, the 
musical direction being 
under Berthold Gold- 
schmidt and décor by 
Caspar Neher. 


The Prologue — which 
opens the opera, shew- 
ing Ewan MacColl as 
the Street Singer, centre, 
who is_ singing ‘the 
“Ballad of Mack the 
Knife.” In the  back- 
ground is the permanent 
bandstand which graces 
the scene, which is set in 
Soho on the threshold of 
the twentieth century. 
To the right is the black- 
board with which the 
Street Singer helps to 
tell the story. 





Mr. Peachum (Eric Pohlmann) is horrified when he hears that his daughter, Polly (Daphne 

Anderson, right), wants to marry the notorious character “ Mack the Knife.” Centre, Lisa Lee 

as Mrs. Peachum. Mr. Peachum runs a gang of pseudo beggars and pickpockets, aided and 

abetted by his hard-drinking wife, who has a grudge against men and is also definitely against 
the marriage. 


=~ \ 


\ 


i= 


Below: Some members of the Three members of Mack’s gang at the wedding celebra- 


gang of beggars, with (front) tion following Mack and Polly's marriage. These are, 
Charles Hill as Walt Dreary and L to R: Warren Mitchell as Crookfinger Jake, Charles 
Una Victor as a street urchin. Hill (Walt Dreary) and George Tovey (Bob the Slasher). 
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The scene just before Jenny (Maria 
Remusat, right) betrays Mack the 
Knife (Bill Owen). Also in the 
picture are Alika Hansen as Betty 
and Sylva Langova as Dolly. 


The final scene from the opera, 


Mack the Knife.” 


Mack the Knife, now behind bars (later he escapes) is 

fought over by Polly and Lucy (Georgia Brown, right). 

They sing the “ Jealousy Duet.” Both have equal claims, 

thanks to Mack’s double dealing, for his marriage to Polly 
was almost certainly bogus. 


¢ On the point of being hanged, Mack the Knife is reprieved 
by Tiger Brown, Commissioner of Police (George A. Cooper, right), on his white horse, and as 
the assembly fades away the Street Singer finishes the opera with a reprise of “ The Ballad of 


(Pictures by Kevin MacDonnell) 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 


“ Tabitha ” (Duchess) 
RNOLD Ridley and Mary Cathcart 


Borer’s mystery comedy follows the new 
trend of “ murder with mirth” in which the 
victim, in order to allay any qualms in the 
onlookers’ minds, is made suitably beastly 
and thoroughly deserving of his or her fate. 


Marjorie 
Fielding 
follows her recent 
appearance in 
“Small Hotel” 
with another 

fine performance 
in *“*Tabitha”’ at 
the Duchess 
Theatre. 


Tabitha is not a very good play: the dia- 
logue is thin and though the accent is on 
comedy there is very little real wit, while 
what little suspense there is is inclined to be 
dissipated by stretches of tedium. If the 
piece succeeds, as now appears likely, this 
will be almost entirely due to the consider- 
able talents of the three stars, Marjorie 
Fielding, Christine Silver and Janet Barrow, 
who, as the old ladies with murder in their 
minds, have created the most lovable old 
dears since Arsenic and Old Lace. 

The object of their plotting is Mrs. Trel- 
lington, their landlady (excellently played 
by Gillian Lind with just the right amount 
of nastiness), who on Christmas Eve raises 
their rent and poisons their adored cat 
Tabitha. When Mrs. Trellington is found 
poisoned suspicion falls on her niece Mary, 
who had every reason to loathe her aunt. 
This occasions no slight distress to the three 
would-be murderesses and to Mary's boy 
friend, Dr. Brentwood. Anne Leon (Mary) 
and Jack Watling (Dr. Brentwood) play these 
two young people with an intense serious- 
ness, as though trying to convince them- 
selves and us that there is more in this play 
than meets the eye. Philip Stainton gives 
an amusing performance as the dyspeptic 
and thoroughly woolly-headed Detective 
Inspector Bruton. L.M. 


Annie Ross 
the 25-year-old band vocalist and recording artiste, 
who breaks new ground with bri#liant effect in 
“Cranks,”’ John Cranko’s highly original musical enter- 
tainment at the St. Martin’s, scenes from which appear 
later in this issue. In our picture Miss Ross is seen 
in “New Blue,”” one of the items from the show. 
(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


“The Good Soldier Schweik ” 

(Duke of York's) 

HE much-travelled Theatre Workshop 

Company make their first West End 
appearance with such brilliant success that 
all who have hitherto shirked the pilgrim- 
age to their headquarters in the East End 
must feel a sense of shame. 

Adapted from the novel by Jaroslav Hasek 
by Ewan MacColl, and produced by Joan 
Littlewood, The Good Soldier Schweik has 
been previously reviewed in these columns 
and it only remains to say that for comic 
invention, both as to setting and to charac- 
terisation, and for vitality and humour, this 
production can have few rivals. 

The company, joyously doubling many 
parts, enter fully into the episodic life his- 
tory of Joseph Schweik, the cheerful little 
man-in-the-street who is swept into the 
First World War and, claiming to be dim- 
witted (or is he?), manages to survive with 
devastating aplomb. Maxwell Shaw, built 
after the style of Danny Kaye, is a subtle 
Schweik, but most lovable. F.S. 











Chorus Boy to Composer 


OST playgoers know that Sir Laurence 

Olivier made his first appearance on the 
stage at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, as Katherine in a special boys’ 
performance of The Taming of the Shrew 
in 1922, but few realise that Laurence 
Naismith, now playing Dvorak in Summer 
Song at the Princes, was in the supporting 
cast when Sir Laurence made his debut. 


On leaving school young Naismith went 
into the Merchant Service and later worked 
in the City Office of a firm of walking-stick 
and umbrella manufacturers. In the even- 
ings he used to take dancing lessons with a 
view to going on the stage and after a year 
of intensive training he secured his first 
professional engagement, as a chorus boy at 
His Majesty’s in Oh, Kay!, a Gershwin 
musical starring Gertrude Lawrence. Later 
he was at Daly’s in the chorus of Lady 
Mary, with Helen Gilliland in the title réle. 

When the Little Theatre at Bristol offered 
him a job as assistant stage manager, he 
first became aware of the magnetism of the 
legitimate stage, though he had precious little 
time or opportunity for acting, That came 
later when he joined other repertory com- 
panies and toured as the young naval officer 
in While Parents Sleep. He did not apply 
himself very seriously to his work until after 
the war and then only after certain London 
critics passed judgment on him. Their 
favourable comment gave him faith in him- 
self as an artist and strengthened his deter- 
mination to overcome all those obstacles 
with which the actor’s path is so liberally 
strewn. 

A most inspiring criticism of Mr. 
Naismith’s performance as the Salesman in 
Rocket to the Moon, the Clifford Odets 
play that failed at the St. Martin’s in 1948, 
convinced him that he must have “a bit 
of what it takes.” Otherwise no one would 
have been moved to write so enthusiastic 
and understanding a review. Even so, it 
was two years before another West End 
part came along. That was in Larger Than 
Life, which also won excellent comments 
from leading critics, Yet at the end of the 
run Mr. Naismith went back into repertory 
for a further two years. 

Then came a chance in a thousand. While 
running his own _ twice-nightly repertory 
company at Southampton, very successfully 
and very happily, he engaged Natasha Parry, 
an attractive young actress, for ingenue 
parts. When she gained confidence in her 


by ERIC JOHNS 


Laurence Naismith 
as he appeared as Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, in 
“The Lark.”’ A glance at the subsequent scenes from 
“Summer Song,” featuring Mr. Naismith as Dvorak, 

will confirm this fine actor’s versatility. 


new surroundings she invited her friend Peter 
Brook, whom she has since married, to come 
and see her. He saw her and at the same 
time he saw Mr. Naismith, who soon after- 
wards said goodbye to repertory. Thus Mr. 
Naismith’s memorable performances in 
Colombe, The Apple Cart, The Burning 
Glass, The Lark and now in Summer Song 
really came about because Mr. Brook went 
to Southampton to assess Miss Parry’s 
progress. 


Mr. Naismith takes his work very seriously 
and it so happens that he does not find 
acting particularly easy. To him it is a 
painful, nerve-racking business and_ the 
mental agony of every first night takes a 
year off his life. In consequence, he fights 
shy of indifferent parts in indifferent plays. 
The part has to be worthy of all the worry, 
anxiety and effort it entails. 


When Anouilh came over from Paris to 
see Mr. Naismith playing Cauchon in The 
Lark at the Lyric, Hammersmith, he was 
delighted with his clever interpretation of 
this very difficult réle. It is a death trap 
of a part because it carries the weight of 





all the theological argument in the play. 
Cauchon is a dull man and Mr. Naismith 
displayed his ingenuity as an actor by 
investing the part with a theatrical quality 
which made it exciting. But every night the 
part demanded such tremendous concen- 
tration that the run of the play proved quite 
an exhausting experience, 

In comparison, his current engagement in 
Summer Song, the musical show written 
round an imaginary incident in the life of 
Dvorak during his visit to the Middle West 
in the Nineties, is a holiday. Mr. Naismith 
has not seen a musical for twenty years, but 
he enjoys the gaiety of it all. The first 
notes of the overture, which he hears 
through the curtain, lift him out of himself 
and he glows at the prospect of a light- 
hearted evening. 

Dvorak is more than a cardboard musical 
comedy figure. Interpreted by Mr. Naismith, 
the Czech composer makes an impressive 
figure, with a sly sense of humour and a 
dozen lovable eccentricities. Mr. Naismith 
has always believed that musical shows 
would be all the better for a modicum of 
real acting and he brings down the curtain 
on a highly dramatic moment, as the great 
composer leaves the artistes’ room to go out 
into the vast concert hall to conduct his own 
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New World Symphony for the first time. 
The actor’s sincerity is unquestionable. At 
that one particular moment he is Dvorak, 
living a genuine emotion which Dvorak 
himself undoubtedly experienced. 

The actor, as well as the onlooker, experi- 
ences magic from time to time when playing 
on the stage, but to Mr, Naismith silence 
is essential before he can hope to capture 
the supreme moment that makes all the 
drudgery and heartbreak of his job worth 
while. Some of the most wonderful moments 
of his career have been experienced in practi- 
cally empty theatres at rehearsal, playing to 
a mere handful of understanding souls, rapt 
in the silence of the stalls. 

Before an audience can be spellbound an 
actor must have a background of silence, 
one of those instances when the proverbial 
pin can be heard dropping. Managements 
might bear this truth in mind and give actors 
a better chance by supplying the back-stage 
staff with rubber-soled shoes and making 
sure that attendants carrying coffee trays 
are not allowed to invade the stalls while 
the curtain is still up. If the staff could be 
sufficiently well disciplined on both sides of 
the curtain, that elusive magic of the theatre 
might be discovered in the air far more 
frequently. 
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A scene from the delightful traditional Bohemian wedding sequence in Act 2. In the picture 

L to R: Uncle Marek (Mark Daly), Dvorak (Laurence Naismith), Karolka (Sally Ann Howes), 

Pepik (David Hannaford), Father Jan (Trevor Griffiths), Abe (Edric Connor), Milli (Bonita 
Primrose) and Joe (Van Atkins). 


“Summer Song” 


at the Princes 


T IS indeed a heartening experience to feature a new British musical 

of unusual colourfulness, gaiety and charm and one which has 

proved an instantaneous and overwhelming success. “ Summer 

Song ” is a story of the New World by Eric Maschwitz and Hy Kraft 

built around an incident in the life of the famous composer Anton 

Dvorak. It is on record that the composer spent a short time in a 

Czech lumber town in Illinois in 1893, and the show has its setting 

Pictures by in the township of Willow Falls; the nearby city of Centerville and 
Baron New York, during that year. 

The lovely Dvorak music has been arranged for the stage by 

Bernard Grun and the lyrics are by Eric Maschwitz. Charles Hick- 

man is the producer: choreography is by Pauline Grant and décor 

and costumes by Thea Neu. George and Alfred Black present this 

delightful show which brings back Sally Ann Howes to London’s 

musical stage with newcomer David Hughes as co-star. The réle 

of the composer is brilliantly played by Laurence Naismith and 

“Summer Song” is set for a long run at the Princes Theatre. 
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Below: Shaun Flannagan (David Hughes), most 

eligible bachelor in Willow Falls, who is adored by 

all the girls, sings, “Be She Dark, Be She Fair,” 
in a moment from Act I, scene 2. 


The opening scene 
in the parlour car 
of a transcontinental 
train. travelling 
through the middle 
west of America. 
The time is 1893 and 
the composer Dvo- 
rak tells his home- 
sick orchestra that 
he has decided to re- 
turn to his beloved 
Bohemia. But he 
meets Karolka on 
her way to join her 
uncle in a Czech 
community in Wil- 
low Falls, Illinois. 
Inspired by her en- 
thusiasm he decides 
to go with her, mas- 
querading as a mem- 
ber of his own 
orchestra. (Centre, 
Derek Sydney as 
Tomashek). 


Below: Man-of-all- 
work Abe _ (Edric 
Connor) sings to 
sleep Pepik (David 
Hannaford) Karol- 
ka’s young brother, 
newly - arrived with 
his sister. 





The little Czech 
immigrant Karolka 
discovers that Wil- 
low Falls is not the 
beautiful town des- 
cribed by her uncle 
and, bitterly = dis- 
appointed, is forced 
to take a job in Ma 
Flannagan’s_ saloon. 
Dvorak, too, gets a 
shock, but, making 
the best of it, takes 
a job as pianist in 
the saloon. He is 
seen above dancing 
a jig with Ma Flan- 
nagan (Marjorie 
Rhodes), to the de- 
light of the regulars. 


Shaun, the son of 
Ma Flannagan—the 
most powerful per- 
son in Willow Falls 

attacks his moth- 
ers barman Feeney 
(Michael Golden) 
who has insulted 
Karolka. Left: Kar- 
olka’s Uncle Marek 
looks on _ helplessly. 





Karolka prepares for her first real date, assisted by her Dvorak, enjoying his experiences 

cousin Milli. Milli works in Ma Flannagan’s saloon among these simple people, and find- 

and is expecting a visit from her boy friend, a travelling ing inspiration in their folk music, 

salesman from New York. Meantime Karolka’s date is writes home to his wife that he is at 

with Shaun, with whom she is beginning to fall in love, last again in the mood to write music. 
in spite of herself. 


After a number of 
yearly visits, Milli’s boy 
friend, Joe, this time 
arrives with a_ brass 
bedstead, which is his 
way of signifying that 
he intends to propose 
marriage at last. They 
sing the amusing num- 
ber, “I'm Not So Cer- 
tain,” but nevertheless 
Milli is deliriously 
happy. 





Shaun and Karolka have fallen in A scene in the Silver Dollar Cafe in Centerville, where 
love and they sing “No One Told’ excitement is running high when the dancer (Herida 
Me.” Meantime Shaun has to say May) stages a strip tease in the style of the °90’s. This 
goodbye as his mother is sending him _ is the opening scene in Act II, just before the spectacular 

on a mission to Centerville. ballet “* Burlesque,” in which the dancers do the can-can. 


Ma Flannagan has been 
buying up all] the local 
land to sell for a rail- 
road. Latest victim is 
Karolka’s uncle, who is 
behindhand on his 
mortgage and has re- 
ceived a demand to pay 
up by midnight from 
Ma _ Flannagan’s_ go- 
between at Centerville, 
an agent called Gil- 
more. But Dvorak takes 
a hand in this little 
game and _ ironically 
pays off the mortgage 
for his newly - found 
Czech friends by win- 
ning the necessary 
money at cards from 
the very man, Gilmore 
(Frank Tilton, left), 
who is about to fore- 
close. 





Left: Milli throws her 
bouquet to her cousin 
and chief bridesmaid, 
Karolka, after her mar- 
riage to Joe. Below: 
Another scene from the 
colourful and charming 
Bohemian wedding seq- 
uence. The bride and 
groom are about to be 
crowned in traditional 
fashion. 


Left: Karolka sings one 
of the hit songs of the 
show, “Summer Song.” 
Later, as Milli and Joe 
are on the point of leav- 
ing for New York, Ma 
Flannagan, having learnt 
of her failure to get 
Uncle Marek’s land, and 
aware of her son’s grow- 
ing love for Karolka, 
blackmails the girl into 
leaving with the bride 
and groom ‘without see- 
ing Shaun again. 
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Shaun, misunder- 
standing Karolka’s 
sudden departure. 
tells his mother of 
his love for the little 
Czech immigrant 
and of his deep un- 
happiness. Later he 
learns the real reason 
for Karolka’s flight 
and, turning on his 
mother, tells her he 
will leave for New 
York immediately. 
Below: On_ board 
ship in New York 
harbour, Karolka, 
disillusioned and un- 
happy, takes a last 
look at America with 
her brother. Below, 
right: Milli and Joe 
come to say good- 
bye. Joe has been 
shopping for the 
coming baby, though 
there are 8 months 
to wait. But all ends 
happily for Shaun 
and Karolka, who 
are finally brought 
together by the ever- 
resourceful Dvorak. 











Israel’s Chamber 


F Israel’s five professional theatres, two 

are dramatic companies that have 
visited and are known in England: the 
Habimah Theatre, and the Ohel Theatre. 
The third dramatic theatre is little known 
outside Israel, and yet is as important in 
its way. 


Last October the Chamber Theatre cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its first 
public performance, Goldoni’s A Servant of 
Two Masters, produced by the founder and 
present director of the Theatre, Joseph 


Chana 
Maron 

once a famous 
child actress 
in pre-Hitler 


“As You Like 
It’’ at the 
Chamber 
Theatre, 
Tel-Aviv. 


Millo. A year or so before Mr. Millo (at 
that time better known as Joseph Passovsky) 
had formed the so-called “ One-act Play 
Group,” the forerunner of the new Chamber 
Theatre, which wanted to abolish the 
expressionistic style of acting and production 
associated with the two older theatres. Their 
programme was ambitious with the accent on 
modern European and American plays of 
dramatic and literary worth. The early 
productions of Lorca’s Blood Wedding and 
Anouilh’s Antigone did not, however, attract 
an audience that was new to this type of 
theatre, and one can understand why the 
actors in the first two years were obliged 
to live on the charity of their friends if 
their theatre, and they, were to survive. 
They performed Charley's Aunt and the 
like, much to the dismay of the highbrows. 
But their policy, backed by determination 
and skill, was justified. Today the Chamber 
Theatre not only has its own theatre opened 
last year in the heart of Tel-Aviv, but con- 
tinues to use its old rented theatre; not 
content with filling two auditoria every 


Theatre 
by OSSIA TRILLING 


night, and taking tours to the outlying 
settlements, the parent Theatre has plans for 
the formation of a Chamber Theatre in 
Haifa, Israel’s first Civic Theatre to be. 

Like the Habimah and the Ohel, the 
Chamber has attracted distinguished foreign 
producers and designers, such as England’s 
Norman Marshall with Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone in 1952, Switzerland’s Leopold 
Lindtberg, a former guest-producer of 
Habimah, with Eugene Schwartz’s The 
Shadow and a remarkable production, this 
season, of Franz Kafka’s The Castle, 
adapted by Max Brod. America has 
“loaned” Peter Frye who not only staged 
several successes like O’Neill’s Desire under 
the Elms and Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men,, 
but also married one of the Chamber’s most 
beautiful actresses and Hy Kalus, who is to 
follow Come Back Little Sheba in 1955 with 
Billy Budd later this year. 

Two outstanding native producers are 
Gershon Plotkin whose production of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, with Chana Maron as Eliza, will 
long be remembered, and who staged Leah 
Goldberg’s Lady of the Palace, discussed 
later; and S. Bounim, a graduate of the Old 
Vic production classes, responsible for 
Moliére’s The Miser last year, and this year’s 
production of an adaptation of Gogol’s The 
Coat, a theme that has been used by Wolf 


Abraham 
Ben 
Yosef 


as Harpagon 
in Moliére’s 
“The Miser,” 
produced by 
S. Bounim, 
ex-student of 
the Old Vic 
School. 


Mankowitz in The Bespoke Overcoat. Mr. 
Millo’s own productions are too numerous 
to list, but reference should be made to 
Pick-Up Girl in 1947—which helped to 
establish the theatre financially—Bernard 
Shaw’s St. Joan with Orna Pornat, As You 
Like It with Chana Maron as Rosalind, 








A scene from Brecht’s “‘The Good Woman of Setzuan,”’ 
showing Orna Porat in the title réle. 


and, last season, Brecht’s The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, also with Orna Porat. This 
year, following Richard Ill, he_ has 
announced a dramatisation, using the original 
text, but with the addition of mime and 
dance, of the Biblical “Song of Songs.” 


The quality of Mr. Millo’s work can be 
gauged by the fact that he has guest- 
produced at the Zurich Schauspielhaus, and 
elsewhere in Europe. In Zurich he per- 
suaded the famous Theo Otto to come and 
design many of his productions, such as 
St, Joan, As You Like It, The Good Woman 
of Setzuan and The Castle. In As You Like 
It, the first Shakespearean play attempted 
by the Chamber, sliding platforms carrying 
trees and worked from the wings on three 
parallel tracks ingeniously provided instant 
changes in full view of the audience from 
“one part of the forest” to “ anothex part.” 
From London the Chamber invited Joseph 
Carl, brother of the artist Joss, to design 
Pygmalion, among other plays. Londoners 
who remember Theodore Bikel as_ the 
Russian in The Love of Four Colonels may 
like to hear that he once appeared in a 
play for children—on the occasion of an 
abortive attempt to found a Youth Theatre 
in Haifa in 1946—by the Hebrew national 
poet C, N. Bialik, Master Onion and Master 
Garlic, to music by Jacques Offenbach. 

Today the Chamber employs 60 actors 
and actresses, and over 60 technical and 


Joseph Millo (right) as Jacques in his own production 
of “As You Like It,”’ with décor by Theo Otto. 


administrative staff. Another departure from 
tradition is the artistic and administrative 
direction, now firmly in the hands of quali- 
fied professionals, by contrast with the 


‘co-operative system ” which, while ensuring 
equal distribution of profits to the members 


of a collective, like the Habimah or the 
Ohel, frequently produces chaos at casting 
meetings (where each member has an equal 
vote), when it does not reduce some of them 
to tears. The only surprise is that a theatre 
with such high artistic standards and aims 
did not abandon collectivism in direction 
much sooner. Certainly the results have 
ensured an absence of the kind of “ provin- 
cialism ” that is associated with theatre com- 
panies in small countries and cities. 

It is all the more gratifying to hear that 
in a country of under two millions St. Joan 
in 1953 achieved 134 performances to an 
audience of 103,000 persons; Pygmalion, in 
1954, 205 to nearly 193,000; and last year 
in Tel-Aviv, with a population of 450,000, 
As You Like It played over 150 times to 
over 100,000 persons, in the new theatre 
alone. During 1955 the Chamber gave 
altogether 620 performances which were 
attended by 380,000 spectators. No wonder 
then that the two existing houses are con- 
sidered too small, and that a 1,000-seater is 
teing planned. When this is built, the 
Chamber hope to make good the unfort- 


(Continued on page 26) 





“ Where has Tom gone?” Hugh Bryant sings one of the most 
appealing items in the show, suitably illustrated by the rest of 
the company. 


“Please come soon.” An atmospheric item (below), in contrast 
to “ Metamorphosis ” (right), in which the company takes on a 
surrealist look. 
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The four artists take their bow in “ W 
Ross, Hugh Bryant, Anthony Ne 


“Cranks’’ at 


OME glimpses from the un- 
usual new-style revue written 

and devised by John Cranko with 
music by John Addison, décor by 
John Piper and _ lighting by 
Michael Northen. These gifted 
people have provided a most 
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*Who’s Who,” with L to R: Annie “Lullaby.” Another attractive item from this show, in which 
Newley and Gilbert Vernon. mime, song and dance play an important part. 


at the St. Martin’s 

: : paige : “ Elizabeth.” Another striking number from the second half 
stimulating, if difficult-to-describe which provides one of the highlights of the show. 
entertainment in which four tal- 

ented young artistes delight with ; 
their versatility. First presented | 
at the little Watergate Theatre, 

“Cranks” is now drawing deligh- 

ted audiences to the St. Martin’s. 





Israel’s Chamber Theatre Contd. 


unate collapse of their theatre-school. 
Although 60 students were at one time being 
taught by Israeli and visiting teachers (such 
as Peter Duguid of the Old Vic, and Peter 
Frye and Zahra Shakov from the U.S.A.), 
budgetary reasons forced it to close down. 
The present Chamber Theatre building, on 
the sight of the demolished Assembly Hall 
where the One-Act plays were performed 
in 1945, will then house a new Theatre- 
Academy and audience Club. 


Joseph Yadin as Michael Zand, the Israeli, and Chana 
Maron as the D.P. in Europe who thinks the war is 
still on, in Leah Goldberg’s “‘The Lady in the Palace.” 


Latest developments are the formation of 
a Mime-group under Shai Ophir, a pupil of 
Etienne Decroux in Paris, and a Puppet 
Theatre under Dr. Paul Loewy, a Puppet- 
master who has now joined forces with the 
Chamber. And despite the austerity that 
still informs every facet of Israeli life, the 
English visitor cannot help admiring the 
theatre’s_ illustrated magazine-programme 
and comparing it very favourably with the 
miserable specimen he is offered in this 
country for his sixpence. Other features 
are the regular exhibitions of theatre designs, 
started by Theo Otto, and the international 
theatre poster exhibition with entries from 
24 countries at the beginning of the current 
season. 


Apart from training a new generation of 
young actors, the chief problem now facing 


the Chamber is to find good Israeli plays. 
They are lucky to have such players, mostly 
drawn from immigrant circles, as Orna 
Porat, who worked as a maid to pay for 
her Hebrew lessons before qualifying to act 
in a language new to her; or Chana Maron, 
who began her career as a famous child- 
actress in pre-Hitler Germany; and some 
up-and-coming Israeli-born actors. The 
language difficulty applies also to the audi- 
ences, to many of whom Hebrew may be all 
Greek, to begin with, at any rate. And I 
have refrained from mentioning the hard 
times before the ending of the Mandate and 
the dangers of the ensuing War, when the 
Chamber theatre contributed its share to 
the War effort. On the eve of the War the 
first Israeli play, adapted by Joseph Millo 
and the author, from Moshe Shamir’s novel 
He Went Through the Fields, to be attempted 
by the Chamber was produced and exceeded 
170 performances, a remarkable achievement 
for the prevailing conditions. Since then 
seven Israeli authors have found an outlet 
with the Chamber Theatre, including Natan 
Shaham with three plays to date. (Shamir’s 


play was put on for a week at the Irving 
Theatre in London some years ago). 

‘he current season has three native plays 
on the programme, of which Moshe Shamir’s 
King of Flesh and Blood promises to be 
interesting, being based on the reign of King 


Alexander Jannaeus and having in_ its 
Hebrew title, The War of the Sons of Light, 
a term from one of the recently discovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The opening play of the 
season The Lady of the Palace is the first 
original work for the stage of the poetess 
and critic, Leah Goldberg, and is set in a 
Central European castle in 1947, Of the 
four characters, two are Israelis, and the 
third, a girl (Chana Maron), a displaced 
person, whom the authoress contrasts with 
the European who guards the castle. It is 
a play about ghosts—of the past—and about 
the future: Israel’s involvement with the 
rest of the world. War—and Peace—are 
indivisible. It is nothing if not topical. 


Since the above was written the Chamber Theatre has 
accepted an invitation to appear at the third Inter- 
national Theatre Festival at the Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre 
in Paris this summer, followed by a week at the 
Holland Festival. Negotiations are proceeding for a 
visit to England for one week at the end of June, but 
they are also to perform en route in Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Italy. The repertoire will include three plays; 
The Good Woman of Setzuan; As You Like It and one 
of two Israeli plays by Moshe Shamir; either The War 
of the Sons of Light or He went through the Fields. 

Two other items of interest are that Charles Land- 
stone, C.B.E., General Manager of the Bristol Old Vic, 
gave a lecture on the Drama at the Chamber Theatre 
during March, and that Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
Casson, now on their way home from Asia and 
Australasia, will give a week’s season of Shakespearean 
dialogues at the Chamber Theatre during the first week 
of April. 
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John Clements as Sir Anthony Absolute and Kay Hammond as Lydia Languish. 
Unhappily, owing to illness, Miss Hammond has been obliged to leave the cast 
and her réle has been taken over by Gwen Cherrell. 


HIS, the second in John Clements’ season 
of classics at the Saville Theatre, was 
an instantaneous success, and it has now 
been decided to extend the season until 
26th May. It is difficult to remember a 
more delightful revival of Sheridan’s 


“The Rivals’’ 


at the Saville 


comedy and, apart from the brilliant cast, 
high praise is due to William Chappell for 
his inspired direction and to Peter Rice for 


the entrancing settings and costumes. The 
incidental music is by Leslie Bridgewater. 
(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 





Lydia: Well. child, what have you brought me? Lydia: Ah, Julia, | have a thousand things to tell you; 
Lucy, the maid (Petra Davies), returns with but first inform me what has conjured you to Bath? 
some highly romantic novels for her mistress. Julia (Peggy Simpson), ward to Sir Anthony 
The scene is Bath in the eighteenth century Absolute, visits her cousin. 


Sir Anthony: Why, sure, she won't pretend to remember. what she is ordered not? 


Ay, this comes of her reading 


The peppery Sir Anthony calls to pay his respects to Lydia’s aunt, Mrs, Malaprop (Athene 
Seyler). As yet Sir Anthony is unaware of the fact that his gay young son, Captain Absolute, 
is wooing Lydia in the guise of “ Ensign Beverley.” 





i it oll 
Mrs. Malaprop: Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts; and as she grew up, I 
would have her instructed in geOmetry, that she might know something of the cortagious countries 
Mrs. Malaprop describes in typical manner how she considers a- young lady of fashion 
should be educated. 


Faulkland: The devil! There, there—-I told you so—I told you so! Oh! She thrives in my absence! Dancing! 
Faulkland (Paul Daneman), the morose and jealous young man who is engaged to Julia, hears 
news of his lady from Bob Acres (Michael Medwin), who is rival to “ Ensign Beverley” for 
the hand of Lydia. Acres has no idea that Captain Absolute (Laurence Harvey, right) is 
masquerading as that gallant gentleman. 
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Sir Lucius O’Trigger: Upon my conscience; Lucy, your 
lady is a great mistress of language! 
Lucy is bribed by all Lydia’s admirers, 
including Sir Lucius (William Mervyn), 
who imagines the letters from “ Delia” 
(Mrs. Malaprop) come from Lydia. 


Sir Anthony: None of your 
passion, sir! None of 
your violence, if you 
please—It won't do with 
me, I promise you. 


Captain Absolute: Indeed, 
sir, 1 never was cooler in 
my life. 

Sir Anthony informs 

his son that he has 

found a wife for him. 

The young captain, 

taken aback, refuses 

to obey his father, 

who stumps out threa- 

tening to disown him 
for ever. 


Captain Absolute with his servant, Pag (Peter 
Sallis), who reveals to his master that it is Lydia 
Languish that Sir Anthony wants his son to 
marry. This creates a problem for the Captain, 
who must now abandon his scheme to elope 
with the lady and also recant to his father. 
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Julia: Nay, then, I see you 
have taken something ill: 
you must not conceal 
from me what it is. 

Faulkland: Well, then, 
shall I own to you, that 
my joy at hearing of your 
health and arrival here, 
by your neighbour Acres, 
was sOmewhat damped by 
his dwelling much on the 
high spirits you have 
enjoyed in Devonshire: 
on your mirth—your 
singing—dancing—and_ I 
know not what! 


Faulkland continues 
to torment himself, 
not being able to be- 
lieve that Julia loves 
him for himself alone. 
For he had once saved 
her life and in grati- 
tude her father at his 
death had promised 
her to him. 


Mrs. Malaprop: Long ago I laid my positive 
conjunctions on her, never to think of the 
fellow again. 

An embarrassed Captain Absolute 

calls on Mrs. Malaprop as suitor to 

Lydia. 


ac es: Indeed, dress does make a difference, David. 

David (Brian Hayes): ’Tis all in all I think. Difference! Why, an’ 
you were to go now to Clod Hall, I am certain the old lady wouldn't 
know you. 


The rustic Bob decides to array himself like a gentle- 
man, the better to outwit “Ensign Beverley” and to 
impress Lydia. 
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Sir Anthony: What the devil are you at! _ Unlock your. jaws, sirrah, or 
Captain Absolute: Now heaven send she may be too sullen to look found I must disguise my. voice 


Forced by his father to woo Lydia, the Captain is terrified she will. recognise him. 


Faulkland: How shall I plead to be -forgiven this last Acres: Zounds, Sir Lucius! . Are you sure it is not cocked? 

unworthy effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposition? Sir Lucius has persuaded the reluctant Acres 

Faulkland goes too far when he pretends to to challenge “Ensign Beverley” to a duel at 

have committed a crime in order to test King’s Mead-fields, where,-while waiting, Acres 
Julia’s love. is given some instruction. 





Captain Absolute: Come on then, Sir; since you won't let it be an amicable suit, here is my reply. 
When Captain Absolute and Faulkland arrive it is at last revealed that there is no such person 
as “ Ensign Beverley.” But Sir Lucius is spoiling for a fight and in the end he and the Captain 
draw swords just as the distraught ladies and Sir Anthony arrive on the scene. 


Below: The happy ending to the play after all is explained. On the extreme left and right 
are the six footmen whose changing of the scenery in full view of the audience is yet 
another delightful feature of this charming production. 








Mozart's ** La Finta Semplice’’ — the opening 
of the Peter Daubeny Season at the Palace—by Ossia Trilling 


O launch his own International Theatre 
Festival of 1956 in London, Mr. Peter 
Daubeny, together with Mr. Leon Hepner, 
brought over on 12th March for a week the 
Salzburg company that had earlier this year 
staged Mozart's juvenile opera buffa, based 
on a play by Goldoni. Their contribution 
to the bicentenary Mozart celebrations 
justified the trouble taken by the Salzburg 
Mozarteum, and Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner, 
delayed in Austria with pneumonia, must 
have been sorry to forego this second visit 
to conduct in England. In the event the 
Mozarteum director, Rolph Maedel, con- 
ducted the Camerata Accademica orchestra, 
and enjoyed the ovation of the London 
audience. 

The Sly Maiden, a pleasant enough trifle 
about the Hungarian miss who feigns art- 
lessness in order the easier to exercise her 
craftiness, has as involved and absurd a 
plot as ever graced a tuneful opera, which 
is really all that can be said of the 12-year- 
old = genius’s entertainment. Dorothea 
Siebert, the sly Rosina, had a nice comic 
stage manner and a pleasing soprano, and 
of the two suitors, August Jaresch sang, 
acted and was made up in appropriately 
humorous style, while his brother Alois 


L-R: Roy and Phitip Phillips, composer and librettist of the new 


Pernerstorfer, for all his alluring baritone 
and expert prancing, recalled to mind that 
this production was provincial not only in 
the purely geographic sense. George Maran’s 
Hungarian captain with his finely ranging 
tenor would have done credit to a truly 
international company. 

One regrets the uninspired costumes and 
the bleak décor, and wishes that more 
trouble had been taken to represent 18th- 
century Cremona, where we lay our scene. 
As a collector's museum-piece the venture 
was satisfying enough, to none so much as 
Messrs Daubeny and Hepner, who had sold 
every seat for the entire run. 


Following the season of the new British 
light opera Trevallion, mentioned below, 
the famous French company the Theatre 
National Populaire, begin their three weeks’ 
season at the Palace on 16th April. Headed 
by the outstanding players, Jean Vilar and 
Maria Casarés, the company will present 
Triomphe de Amour (by Marivaux); Don 
Juan (Moliére) and Marie Tudor (Victor 
Hugo). 

Next in Peter Daubeny’s international 
season comes a four weeks’ visit from Les 
Ballets de Paris de Roland Petit, opening 
on 8th May. 





Janet 


Hamilton-Smith has returned to the 
London theatre after a long absence to star 
with Dennis Noble and Martin Lawrence in 


“Trevallion.”’ 


Comic Opera, “‘Trevallion,”’ the second work in the Peter Daubeny 

Ss which opened at the Palace on 21st March. This is the 

first work of these talented brothers, and the opera, completed five 
years ago, took three years to write. 
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Interior of the Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


HE repertory movement is in the melt- 
ing pot. Whether it emerges stronger 
and more self-reliant depends on what it can 
do for itself in a difficult transition stage; 
the loyalty and support sustained by a 
public which has often neglected it in the 
past; and the aid it might receive from the 
State, local authorities and private patrons, 
possibly in the shape of large public com- 
panies with a sincere interest in the theatre. 
It is to be hoped we may one day attain 
an utopian state where the theatre can be 
self-sufficing and outside help eschewed. 
Until then such aid is necessary where, 
often for local reasons, repertory has not 
had the opportunity of attracting large 
followings and because much of competi- 
tive entertainment is also subsidised. 
Repertory’s present dilemma is really 
nothing new. Like most spheres of enter- 
tainment and every branch of the arts, life 
has been a series of ups-and-downs and 
looking back over the movement's long his- 
tory it is a wonder how it has managed to 
survive, for the public has dealt it some 
cruel blows, a few perhaps not undeserved. 
The oldest existing repertory theatre is 
the Liverpool Playhouse, founded in 1911, 
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Picture by Desmond Tripp 


Repertory in Transition 


by Laurence Evans 


its forerunners being the Gaiety, started by 
Miss A. E. Horniman at Manchester, and 
the Glasgow Repertory. The Playhouse 
ownership is now in the hands of more than 
a thousand shareholders, and this might 
indicate the way for other theatres. 

Always endeavouring to present plays of 
a high standard, the Playhouse has been the 
cradle of many nationally known stage 
people. Another famous theatre is the Bir- 
mingham Repertory which owes its existence 
to the crusading genius of Sir Barry Jack- 
son, without whose help it might have 
perished years ago. 

More recently, leading repertories were 
established at Dundee, Glasgow (The Citi- 
zens’ Theatre, largely under the auspices 
of James Bridie), and at Bristol, where the 
Old Vic, now celebrating its tenth anniver- 
sary, performs in the Theatre Royal of that 
city. Built in 1766, this is our oldest theatre 
still m_ use. 

Nearer London there 
Windsor and Horsham, The Theatre Royal. 
Windsor, is entirely self-supporting and 
displays wholesome initiative in finding new 
plays by new authors. Like several other 
reps., Windswr can boast of the numerous 


are Colchester. 








stars who acted with the company in early 
days. 

In London's east flourishes the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, unafraid to experiment 
with new ideas and for which Theatre 
Workshop has now received a grant; there 
is Hornchurch ‘o the north, and the Inti- 
mate at Palmers Green, The Intimate was 
launched nearly twenty years ago by John 
Clements with a capital of £50 and the 
theatre is, in fact, a converted church hall. 
At the time Mr. Clements stated he hoped 
there might be similar theatres ringed 
round London, an admirable stamping 
ground for new plays, producers, actors and 
actresses. 

I have mentioned these as examples. 
There are nearly 100 more in the list of 
permanent repertories—some thriving and 
self-supporting, others kept alive by assist- 
ance from the Arts Council or by private 
aid, and others slowly being strangled by 
competition from rival media. 

Theatre economy is so complex that there 
are many reasons why some theatres succeed 
and some do not. But here is one interest- 
ing success. The Castle Theatre, Farnham, 
has been in existence since 1939. Seating 
only 150, it had a record attendance last 
year averaging 689 a week, which defies 
the argument of those who support the 
theory that a theatre should be larger in 
The Castle is run hy 


order to pay its way. 
a non-profit-distributing and private limited 


company, which was formed in 1948. 
Without a grant from the Arts Council it 
can still make money. Nevertheless, the 
figure of 689 a week only represents 58 per 
cent. of possible attendance. 

Undoubtedly, the rising cost of living, TV 
influence in some areas and the public’s 
tardiness to accept quality and to be pre- 
pared to pay slightly more for it, have 
tended to reduce audiences in size. On the 
other hand outsize and out-dated theatres, 
poor acting and rushed productions on the 
part of some repertories have also helped to 
put theatres out of business. 

Whether we like it or not, TV will be 
with us for a little time yet, and it is up to 
the repertory theatres to meet the challenge 
and for their followers to be loyal enough 
to support the local rep., and to demand 
good quality. 

In its recent annual report, the Arts 
Council estimated that there were at pre- 
sent about thirty repertory theatres in Great 
Britain which combined the necessary virtues 
of sufficient artistic standards, a devoted 
audience and the prospect of economic sur- 
vival. Many of these companies were 


housed in old and ill-sited buildings and 
that was one reason why they suffered finan- 
cial anxiety. Then there were a _ few 
“theatreless towns where there might be a 
case for erecting a new building.” 

The Arts Council report claimed that if 
Britain, in ten years time, possessed thirty 
consolidated theatres, outside London, some 
of them new buildings and some renovated 
old ones, the prospects of the living drama 
might in our time be transformed. 

I would like to feel that the potential in 
this country is for more than thirty reps. of 
really high calibre, which brings me back 
to my original three points. If many of the 
permanent repertory theatres are to con- 
tinue, they must be capable of experiment- 
ing; of giving their audiences some of the 
best of the classical as well as the modern 
plays; they must be prepared where pos- 
sible to operate exchange systems with 
other companies. 

The old policy of a small company put- 
ting on a different production each week is 
no longer practical in the face of other com- 
petition. The impoverished production has 
long been the bane of many well-wishers of 
the drama and has done the repertory move- 
ment a grave dis-service, and would not be 
necessary if a genuine system of exchange 
operated between neighbouring theatres. 

Many of the leading reps. are discussing 
such systems again and although there are 
many difficulties, such as cost and transport- 
ation of scenery, the Arts Council points 
out that these slow beginnings have been 
useful in showing in a practical way what 
the problems are and how some of them 
might be overcome. 

Another way in which the movement is 
also beginning to help itself is through the 
Council of Repertory Theatres. A _ recent 
exhibition at Guildford was an answer to 
those who maintained that the theatre had 
had its day. I can only mention two other 
ways in which companies might better equip 
themselves—by experimenting with theatre- 
in-the-round and by the repertoire system, 
the latter outlined by Mr. Norman Marshall 
in his book, “The Other Theatre”. 

That is how the theatre may provide its 
own solutions. But what can the public do? 

If a town already has a theatre then the 
citizens should feel proud and grateful that 
they own a building in which the arts can 
still be allowed to thrive and where there 
should be room, depending on limitations 
imposed by size of stage, for everything that 
is good in the theatre. But in too many 
instances, a town has only become aware 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York 
Plays 
reviewed 
by 
Ranald 


Savery 


James Daly, Viveca Lind- 
fors and Ruth Ford in a 
scene from the New York 
revival of “*Miss Julie.” 


(Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles) 


OR a number of weeks more of interest 
transpired in the theatres away from 
Broadway than in the highly publicised 
area fanning out from Times Square. Of 
the several Broadway openings covered for 
this review, only one, The Ponder Heart, 
appeared built to last. Among the out- 
right failures was Emlyn Williams’ Some- 
one Waiting, which seemed to the American 
taste obscure and devious, lacking the hair- 
trigger suspense element demanded by 
audiences in dramas of this genre. 

In the off-Broadway and _ in-between 
houses there were well staged productions 
of Strindberg’s Miss Julie, Romeo and 
Juliet and A Streetcar Named Desire. 

The Ponder Heart, at The Music Box 
under The Playwrights’ Company auspices, 
is no masterpiece of dramaturgy, but it has 
what is known as a “quality” about it. 
In particular, it possesses an air of whimsy 
and light-hearted humour that is immensely 
entertaining. 

The comedy was written by Joseph Fields 
and Jerome Chodorov from a story by 
Eudora Welty. Setting is a small town in 
the South, peopled with white and coloured 
folks of highly individual and unconven- 
tional personalities. Chief among these is 
Uncle Daniel Ponder, a middle-aged man of 
inherited wealth and perpetually youthful 
spirit, who marries a hill-billy girl. She 
is struck by lightning, and Uncle Daniel, 
through a weird interpretation of law and 
order, must stand trial for her murder. 


asses 
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The entire third act is devoted to the 
trial, which might almost be a burlesque 
of the courtroom scenes in the hit drama, 
Inherit the Wind. Uncle Daniel, blithely 
enjoying himself as the focus of attention, 
converses with members of the jury, cor- 
rects the judge on legal points, con: ratu- 
lates the prosecuting attorney on his acumen, 
and finally fires his own lawyer. He is 
acquitted. As a reward for this sympa- 
thetic verdict, he gives away all his money 
to the townspeople. 

David Wayne, who has made a speciality 
of unconventional characters (Sakini in The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, and Og in 
Finian’s Rainbow, among others), turns in 
an engaging portrait of Uncle Daniel, ex- 
tracting a maximum of fun from the rdéle. 
Sarah Marshall, daughter of Edna Best and 
Herbert Marshall, plays the hill-billy girl 
with wide-eyed, concentrated humourlessness 
that is in itself very funny. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre, which 
is marking up some fine productions this 
season, attempted a rather dubious experi- 
ment with Strindberg’s Miss Julie, and 
emerged with flying colours. This neurotic 
drama of social consciousness at odds with 
sex, written in 1888, was seen in a “ free” 
adaptation by George Tabori, who also 
directed. Backed by an excellent cast, he 
handled proceedings with dramatic simpli- 
city. 

It is the story of an ambitious valet who 
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Chris Walker (Andrew Ray), a new young 

patient at the Lenton Sanatorium, arrives 

in Ward 2 where the action of the play takes 

place. Chris is a sensitive boy, given to 
writing poetry. 


Another new patient, Donald Gray (Terence 

Alexander), is proving a handful for Nurse 

Cattry (Mary Mackenzie), who is affectionately 
known as “Catty” among the patients. 


“Ring 


for 
Catty”° 


at the Lyric 


Nurse Cattry rebukes 

Gray for the lurid litera- 

ture he is reading, but, 

undismayed, he persists 

in forcing his attentions 
on her. 





John Rhodes (William Hartnell), a miner, Leonard White, who was formerly a bank 
another new patient, has persuaded himself he clerk (Patrick McGoohan), has been in the 
will only be in the sanatorium a few weeks. sanatorium for some time and knows all the 


The Matron (Wynne Clark) tells him he must ropes. In the picture the nurse is adminis- 
take his illness seriously and obey orders. tering a blanket bath. 


@ Presented by theatre 

manager Michael 
Codron as his first ven- 
ture, “ Ring for Catty,” 
by two new authors, 
Patrick Cargill and Jack 
Beale, is based on a real 
life story and provides a 
realistic picture of life 
in a T.B. sanatoritm. The 
play was originally pro- 
duced at the “Q” 

Theatre. 


White acts as peacemaker 
in one of the frequent 
scenes between the 
socialistic Rhodes and 
the play-boy Gray. 





Mrs. Rhodes (Betty 
Baskcomb) comes 
to tell her husband 
that their child has 
died, largely due to 
her negligence. Al- 
though she is heart- 
broken, he turns on 
her and says he 
never wants to see 
her again. 


Pictures by Kevin MacDonnell 


Madge Williams (Joan Drummond), White’s Nurse Cattry comforts young Chris Walker 
girl friend, confides in Gray that she has _ after Rhodes has been making fun of him over 
fallen in love with someone else, but can- his love of poetry. Meantime the boy has 
not bring herself to confess to Leonard. found a good friend in Leonard. 
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The nurse, 
in answer 
to his 
questions, 
tells 
Rhodes he 
is much 
more 
seriously 
ill than he 
imagines. 
This has 

a sobering 
effect and 
works a 
transfor- 
mation in 
his charac- 
ter, leading 
to a recon- 
ciliation 
with his 
wife. 


A scene towards the end of the piay, Leonard’s mother, Mrs. White (Lydia Ford), comes to 

visit her son for what proves to be the last time. Meantime Gray, who is cured, has been 

told that Nurse Cattry is expecting a haby as a result of their association, and, realising that 
he loves her, he proposes marriage and is accepted. 
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Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








Dave 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 











JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA WESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Closed Sunday evening only 











PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS ,:: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














Leicester Gril 
35 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 
A Favourite Restaurant for 
Theatregoers 
Private Room for Parties 
FULLY LICENSED TILL MIDNIGHT 


TEM 0542, 5886. 12-3 p.m., 5.30-12 p.m. 














tchoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


wants to break out of the confines of his 
“ station,” and the daughter of his employ- 
er, who is broodingly unhappy over the 
necessity to uphold the “ class ” distinctions 
of her position. The two are drawn to- 
gether with results that are tragic for her 
and offer a triumphant release for him. 

Viveca Lindfors as the daughter, played 
with emotional strength and sureness, and 
an excellent feeling for the psychological 
complications of the réle. James Daly, in 
the part of the valet, demonstrated vitality 
and forcefulness coupled with moments of 
the character’s insecurity as he overcomes 
the remaining personal barriers that stand 
in the way of his emancipation. Ruth Ford 
gave a well detailed performance as the 
cook who is in love with the valet but com- 
pletely out of sympathy with his ambitions. 
The scenes between the three were expertly 
knit and dramatically persuasive. 

Miss Ford also acquitted herself admir- 
ably in the curtain-raiser, The Stronger, by 
Strindberg, in which she conducted a mono- 
logue throughout the three-character short 
play. 

Tallulah Bankhead had the whole town 
talking with her performance of Blanche 
DuBois in Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire, presented for a limited en- 
gagement at the New York City Center. 
Front-line critics were sharply divided in 
their reactions. One thought it was the 
greatest acting of the generation. Others 


We Recommend these Restaurants 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
FRANCAISE 
OUVERT JUSQU’A 
MINUIT 


Fermé le Dimanche 
(Prix Raisonnables) 


CHEZ 


0 his 


SPECIALITES 


La Soupe a l’oignon - Son Poulet Basquaise 


At the Harrington Hall Hotel 
11-15 Harrington Gardens, London SW7 
FREmantle 4477 - 0177 


Also Le Club de Cléo 
Sunbury - on - Thames 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 

58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 

Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 











David Wayne, Sarah Marshal! and Una Merkel in “‘The 
Ponder Heart” by Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov. 


were of the opinion that Miss Bankhead was 
“not right” for the rédle, insisting that it 
was impossible for her to submerge her own 
personality to the extent required for a true 
interpretation of the unfortunate Southern 
lady with her conflicting gentility and 
sexual promiscuity. 

No one could deny the power of Miss 
Bankhead’s performance, especially in the 
latter portions of the play, with its shatter- 
ing conclusion as Blanche is led off to an 
institution. She played the réle in the 
manner of grand tragedy. Despite the quib- 
blings, it was a performance not to be for- 
gotten. 

The Shakespearewrights, a youthful band 
operating in the auditorium of a church 
(Jan Hus), have been doing some interest- 
ing productions. Latest is Romeo and 
Juliet. As directed by Brian Shaw, it is a 
vigorous interpretation, excelling in the 
fighting scenes. 

The wish is regularly expressed 
Romeo and Juliet be played by 
people. They are in this instance. Trouble 
is that youth also entails inexperience. 
Shakespeare’s great romantic tragedy loses 
essential beauty and _ effectiveness when 
lacking superior reading of the lines, which 
are a test and challenge for the most 
experienced players. Robert Rietz and Car- 
lotta Sherwood look the parts, and perform 
acceptably, but there must be more to 
Romeo and Juliet on the stage than a boy 
and a girl in love. It is a theatre conun- 
drum that is only solved from time to time 
when an actor or actress emerges with un- 
usual combinations of talent, experience 
and youthful personality. 


that 
young 





Theatre on Record 
By Roy Plomley 


geese DERR and Shirl Conway, who 
are now in the London production of 
Plain and Fancy at Drury Lane Theatre, are 
among the members of the original New 
York company who sing a dozen or more of 
the songs on a 12-inch long-playing disc 
issued by Capitol (LCT.6102). 

In these days of the “ integrated” musical 
play, in which a primary function of the 
songs is to carry forward the story, it is 
hard to judge the merits of a score when 
hearing it away from the theatre. Judging 
from the record alone, the songs, with the 
exception of the much-heard “ Young and 
Foolish,” seem a pretty undistinguished lot; 
but it may be that within the context of the 
play they show up very much better. In any 
case, they are brightly and _ cheerfully 
recorded, and doubtless many theatregoers 
will cherish this disc as a souvenir. 

While on the subject of Drury Lane musi- 
cal plays, HMV has re-issued the 1947 
recordings of Oklahoma! by the London 
cast, including Harold (now known as 
Howard) Keel, Betty Jane Watson and 
Dorothea MacFarland. For my money, 
this is still the best collection of tunes ever 
corralled into one show. What has hitherto 
been spread over four 12-inch sides at 78 


r.p.m. is now available neatly packaged on 


a single 7-inch 45 r.p.m. disc. 
is HMV 7EP7023. 

Kurt Weill’s songs from The Threepenny 
Opera having not yet appeared as an 
original cast recording, it should be noted 
that in the Telefunken catalogue is a 10-inch 
LP by the 1928 Berlin cast. This is the 
most nostalgic record for years. Nothing 
could bring back the late ‘twenties more 
vividly than the soprano saxophones in the 
orchestra. The recording quality is primi- 
tive, but this only adds to the effect. Ask 
for Die Dreigroschenoper, on Telefunken 
LGM.65028. 

London Records continue to earn our 
gratitude by issuing, in their International 
series, complete recordings of French plays. 
In lighter mood than usual, they offer 
Roger-Ferdinand’s Les J3 (TW91096/7). 


The number 


This is an amiable piece about a young and 
attractive school mistress who takes over 
the top form at a _ provincial grammar 
school, and tames a bunch of teen-age 
toughs whose main interests lie in black- 
marketing. The author introduces the re- 
cording, and the principal members of the 
cast, including Jacqueline Porel and Fran- 
cois Périer, were in the original Paris pro- 
duction, which began its long run at the 
Théatre des Bouffes-Parisiens in September 
1943. The title refers to a special war-time 
ration card issued to adolescents. 

HMYV has broken new ground by issuing, 
on three 12-inch long-playing discs, the 
sound-track of Laurence Olivier’s film pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Richard III (ALP 
1341 /3). 

This is, of course, a very different thing 
from a recorded version of the play, and 
those who have not seen the film will very 
likely find it all rather confusing. Against 
an exciting background of William Walton’s 
music, battle-noises, fanfares, footsteps, 
prayers and curses, some of our finest actors 
can be heard giving fine performances. 





Repertory in Transition (Contd.) 


of its theatre when it has closed down or 
is in the last stages of decay. And if a 
theatre closes these days, the loss may never 
be replaced. 

Now we come to the third point 
patronage. The Arts Council feel that the 
most satisfactory service the Local Author- 
ity can render the arts is to house or sub- 
sidise them, but not to provide them. More 
could be spent on the drama. At the 
moment the total expenditure from public 
funds for drama, opera and music is only 
4d. per head of the population annually. 

There have been examples recently of en- 
lightened firms stepping in and offering a 
subsidy to the local theatre because of its 
cultural value to the employees of a firm. 
There is only one danger to all this. That 
there will be too much accent placed on 
culture and not enough on true theatre. 
Sir Henry Irving once said that if the 
theatre is to succeed as an art, it must first 
succeed as a business, and these sentiments, 
I feel, still hold. 


(Continued opposite) 
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Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines 


THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 











“ Noctambules ” 


Nadia Nerina and Leslie 
Edwards (centre) in a 
moment from Kenneth 
Macmillan’s striking new 
ballet about a hypnotist and 
his victims, which had its 
first performance at Covent 
Garden on Ist March. Not 
the least attraction of this 
new work was the colourful 
décor by Nicholas Geor- 
giadis and atmospheric 
music by Humphrey Searle. 


(Picture by Michael Dunne) 





The idea of a subsidy should not become 
a permanent antidote to repertory problems. 
Enterprise, co-operation between companies, 
production of better plays and the facility, 
by brighter publicity, of attracting larger 
audiences, with the eventual aim of being 
self-supporting, should be the objective. 

What do the theatres think about it? 
What is their view on the part they should 
play? From time to time I shall be visit- 
ing some of them, talking to managers and 


others and reporting back on their plans 
and hopes for the future. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

of his director, Sam Wanamaker. “ Work- 
ing with such a man,” he says, “is a great 
experience. I had often been told that 
Sam is a tough director, but I have found 
him the most inspired, energetic and con- 
siderate producer I have ever worked with. 
He coaxed us all into acting our parts in 
this unusual play as if we had been used to 
Brecht’s drama all our lives. 

“The success of The Threepenny Opera 
in London has been most heartening for us 
all in the company. For me it has been 
especially rewarding, as it has proved that 
I can play parts outside the range the public 
has always associated me with. I enjoy 








playing all those Cockney comics, and it 
has paid me well, but I feel that an actor 
must not sacrifice himself entirely to making 
money.” 

Mr. Owen has found a new interest in 
keeping in touch with the production of The 
Threepenny Opera now playing in Milan. 
One day in the club-room of the Royal 
Court He scribbled a few words of good 
wishes on the back of a menu card to his 
opposite number in Italy, Tino Carraro, 
and was delighted when he received in return 
a programme and pictures of the Milan pro- 
duction. He is now able to compare the 
two revivals and their successes with two 
very different publics. 

What he will do next is uncertain, and 
the warm reception The Threepenny Opera 
has enjoyed in London suggests that he will 
be kept busily wooing as Mack the Knife 
for some considerable time. Perhaps he 
will appear in the musical version of Caste 
that he adapted and played in at Windsor. 
This was all set for a London transfer two 
or three months ago, but a rival version of 
Robertson's play was presented at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre about the same time. 
When The Threepenny Opera ends its run 
Mr. Owen might return in this new British 
musical that London has not seen. 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 

















PLAYS 2 ictus comesies:— 


RELUCTANT HEROES 
By Colin Morris. 
Available in certain areas. 
Apply for full particulars 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands 
Available in all areas. 3 m., 6 f., | set 


Also available for Amateur Production :— 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, 1 set. 


THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantie 2958) 


Principal: W 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, $x. Tel. Hove 33587 














Reviews 
by 


of all New Plays 
KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 


are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wht, Cn. 
@ 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY 
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Amateur Stage 


HEATRE Week, the annual gathering of 

theatre-lovers, organised by the British 
Drama League, is to be held this year at 
Royal Leamington Spa during Whit-Week, 
18th to 26th May. After the civic recep- 
tion by his Worship the Mayor on the first 
evening, the programme continues with the 
conference, in which current needs and pro- 
jects of the theatre and of the League itself 
are dealt with, and at which considerable 
discussion is anticipated. 

Then begins the Theatre Week itself, a 
holiday of very real interest to theatre- 
lovers. Daily talks with eminent people of 
the theatre take place, and visits to nearby 
theatres and places of interest, with discus- 
sions on the plays seen, are included in the 


programme. The theme running through 
the Week is “The Playwright in the 
Theatre” and each speaker discusses the 


dramatist from his own point of view—Sir 
Barry Jackson from that of the manager, 
Peter Hall the producer, J. W. Lambert the 
critic, Paul Rogers the actor—and the play- 
wright himself comes into the picture in the 
person of John Whiting. Ivor Brown gives 
an introductory talk at the beginning of the 
week, and Lionel Hale gathers up the 
threads of the discussion at the end of it. 


(Continued on page facing) 


OR SALE. Theatre World, years 1937, 1939-41. 

Odd numbers from 1933-1936. Play Pictorial 
Nov. 1934, Feb. to May 1935, Oct. 1935. Offers to 
Box 532. 


EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 
Drama Schools. Also Schools at Theatre Club, 
London, W.1. 8-9 or 14 days (Day or Evening). 
£4 4s. 0. to £7 7s. Od. Director: Marian Naylor, 
Stimulating Courses in Acting and Production. Pro- 
fessional Staff. Syllabus. Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, 
Otford, Kent. 
EW PLAY COMPETITION. Details from Tavis- 
tock Rep. Co., Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, 


N.1 
pray PICTORIAL, Volumes 


1-7, 9-17, £6. 176 
issues (1902-1939), £9. 71 Theatre World, 1926-41, 
£5. 500 Oldtime Stage Postcards, £6.—Lambert, 347 


Gertrude Road, Norwich. 
CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 


executed. *“‘Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 
HORTHAND TYPIST keen on theatre wanted 
immediately for interesting position. Apply The 
Religious Drama Society of Great Britain, S.P.C.K. 
House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. Whitchall 
8517, Ext. 12. 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 





Amateur Stage Contd. 


Season tickets for the Week (which 
exclude accommodation) may be obtained 
at a cost of £7, £6 10s., or £5 17s. 6d., 
depending upon the position of theatre 
seats. Visitors who are unable to stay for 
the full Week are cordially invited to attend 
any talk or discussion, price 2/- per session, 
payable at the door. 

Full particulars, with the programme, 
may be obtained from: The Secretary, The 
British Drama League, 9/10 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 


Following the success of the 1955-6 Pro- 
duction Course organised by The Guild of 
Amateur Drama Producers, it has been 
decided to open the last term to a further 
number of students as a short course in 
stage management. 

This course will consist of twelve lectures 
and practical demonstrations, which will be 
held weekly, beginning on Thursday 12th 
April at the Stepney Institute, Myrdle Street, 
Commercial Road, E.1 (five minutes from 
Aldgate). Fees for the course will be 15/-, 
which includes Associate Membership of 
the Guild. All enquiries and applications 
should be forwarded to the Guild Secretary, 
Mr. L. Johnson, 270 Conisborough Crescent, 
Catford, S.E.6. 

The Winifred Akroyd Players are pleased 
to announce that owing to increased atten- 
dances at their productions, they now open 
from Wednesday evening to Sunday even- 
ing, Wednesday at 7.30 p.m. being now 
“first night.” Their next production is 
Madam Tic-Tac by Falkland L. Cary and 
Philip Weathers, from Wednesday to Satur- 
day llth to 14th April at 7.30 p.m., and 
Sunday 15th April at 5.30 pm. Tommy 
Cook is directing the play. 

Milmor Productions present the comedy 
Count Your Blessings by Ronald Jeans, at 
the Little Theatre, High Road, Ilford, from 
1ith to 14th April (inclusive). Curtain up 
at 8 p.m. 

The Royal Air Force Abingdon Amateur 
Dramatic Society are presenting Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room at the Corn Ex- 
change, Abingdon, Berkshire, on 12th April 
at 7.30 p.m. The producer is Alan Stephen. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


VAAL nS 


SUPER ELASTIC FISHNET 


OPERA HOSE 


First grade quality: Tan, Flesh, Black 


per SO] = pais 


Fishnet Tights 50/- per pair 
MOUSSENYL TIGHTS STOCKED 
Jersey Wool Leotards G Tights in Stock; 
also made to measure—all colours 
Write for Price List 


LEFF «JASON 


Limited (Established 1921) 


LONDON’S LARGEST STOCKISTS 
of THEATRICAL MATERIALS 
BALLET GARMENTS and TRIMMINGS 
89 and 91 MIDDLESEX STREET 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.1. 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 4011 and 7496 
Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street 


Hours of Business: Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday: 9 a.m, to 2 p.m. 
Saturday: Closed all day 


POST ORDERS RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
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EVANS PLAYS 


NO ESCAPE 
Rhys Davies 
3m. 4f. 5/-. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Basil Thomas 
4m. 4 f. 5/-. 
MURDER STORY 
Ludovic Kennedy 
6m. 3f. 5/-. 
(Keleased) 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 























THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS COURSE 
(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 
Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP .- 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 


KENT 














= Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
London Theatre Guide Note: Shows marked + will have their first 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
ONE BRIGHT DAY 
Clive Brook, Naunton Wayne, Renee Asherson 


+tHAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
THE STRONG ARE LONELY 
Closing 7th April 
Opening 11th April 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


+LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 3.0 
Commencing 4th April 
THE GOOD SAILOR 
Leo McKern, Andre Morell, Kynaston Reeves 


+OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
HENRY V 
OTHELLO 
Commencing 3rd April 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


tPHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.15, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
Commencing Sth April 
THE POWER AND THE GLORY 
Paul Scofield, Roger Delgado, Harry H. Corbett 


+tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Commencing 2nd April 
THE MULBERRY BUSH 
Gwen Ffrancgon-Davies 
Commencing 9th April 
THE CRUCIBLE 
Michael Gywnn, Rosalie Crutchley, Mary Ure 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements, Athene Seyler, Laurence Harvey 
(until 26th May) 


performances during April 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
RING FOR CATTY 
Patrick McGoohan, William Hartnell, Andrew Ray 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Mats. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
Richard Dare, Hugh Wakefield, Elizabeth Sellars 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs., Sat. 2.45 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 








Comedies 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Wilfrid Hyde White 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK 
Theatre Workshop Company 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morlcy 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 





DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 


Marjorie Fielding, Christine Silver, Janet Barrow 


SAVOY (Tem. 88838) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 





Musicals 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6464) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
Bill Owen, Daphne Anderson 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
A GIRL CALLED JO 
Joan Heal and Denis Quilley 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
SUMMER SONG 
Laurence Naismith, Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 


KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 





VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 


Revues and Variety 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 
FRESH AIRS 
Max Adrian, Moyra Fraser, Rose Hill 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
E 


we iS The little more 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 


wine i and how much 


Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 


sc na i om Some is it worth? 


Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 








Book a theatre seat through a 


Nightly 6.15 and 8.45 theatre ticket agency (or ‘library’, as 


seein JOKERS WILD we call ourselves) and you pay a 
he Crazy Gang (Nervo and Knox, Bud Flanagan, ; . ’ : ack ‘Te i 
Naughton and Gold) bit extra. It's natural to ask ‘Is it 
worth it?’. The answer depends very 
much on you. For the extra shilling 
Opera and Ballet or two you'll get your seats quickly 
and without any trouble. You may 
COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) well get better seats. But if you don’t 
Ballet evs. oo Sat. 2.30 mind spending time (and money) 
ing seats y wn, ¢ 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) hunting for seats on your © n, and 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON often not finding what you want—then 
fe) 3 é > >k to 1. 
SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 you don't need us and good luck to you 
OPERA SEASON 











YOU want best seats— 
LONDON PALLADIUM er. 737 
SO eas sagt oy RE WE have them 
Commencing April 2nd: For 2 Weeks 
DAVE KING 
Commencing April 16th: For 2 Weeks 
HOWARD KEEL 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 
and Great Company in The New Big Show 
“ MEET ME ON THE CORNER” 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 
BENNY HILL in 
‘*PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 
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Are YOU collecting this brilliant new series ? 
THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPHS 


General Editor: Frances Stephens (Editor: Theatre World) 
Consultant & Picture Editors: Raymond Mander & Joe Mitchenson 
Uniform with this volume 15s. net 


ALEC GUINNESS (2nd Imp.) by Kenneth Tynan 


“ Mr. Tynan’s acute study.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr. Tynan describes the man and his work with unusual penetration.”"—Birmingham 
Post. 

“Extremely well done . . . His narrative is concentrated, informative and unsparingly 
to the point . . . It is difficult to believe that so many characters are the creation of one 
man... An interesting study of our leading character actor.”"—-The Stage. 


DAME EDITH EVANS (2nd /mp.) by J. C. Trewin 


“It would be difficult to imagine a tribute to Dame Edith Evans more pleasant both to 
the great actress herself and to the legions of her admirers than Mr. Trewin’s offering 
. Rarely has one slim volume contained such varied riches.”"—Birmingham Post. 

“ Mr. Trewin . .. manages to pin Dame Edith down like a particularly brilliant butterfly.” 

Gerard Fay in Manchester Guardian. 


*. . . admirable picture gallery, with lively pen-picture text."—Ivor Brown in the 
Observer. 

“A delightful book about a wonderful artist.”"—Jllustrated London News. 

“ Vastly entertaining . . . I had not thought ever to be so vividly reminded, as I have 


been by this record, of brilliant first nights among excited fellow critics long ago.”- 
Edith Shackleton in The Lady. 


PEGGY ASHCROFT by Eric Keown 


“Mr. Keown .. . has done his job very well . . . clear, well-chosen photographs. 

The Times. 

“ A glowing record of achievement, amply illustrated by a fine series of photographs.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Could not have been done better . . . wittily-phrased and unerringly just appreciation 
here is a civilised book, if ever there was one.”—J. C. Trewin in Birmingham Post. 

“ Lively and shrewdly understanding survey of the work of a great Shakespearean actress, 

with many fine pictures.”—Srar. 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE by J. C. Trewin 


“Though Dame Sybil holds a high and perhaps unique place among our actresses, the 
wide range of her art is not generally realised. This and other features of her career 
are emphasised by Mr. Trewin in a study accompanied by some unusual portraits.”— 
Scotsman. 

“An extended study of her work by a critic of authority, presented attractively yet 
written with the care for the essential value of honesty and truth which she has ever 
observed in her own service to the stage.”"——-Birmingham Post. 


In Preparation 


PAUL ROGERS by Audrey Williamson 
PAUL SCOFIELD by J. C. Trewin 
EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 
GLADYS COOPER by A. V. Cookman 
SIR RALPH RICHARDSON by Harold Hobson 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE . LONDON 


